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We salute the home front 


Consumer Committees, War, Price and Rationing Boards, and thou- 
sands of other volunteers have done their part in the war effort 


1943 saw volunteer groups all over the 
Nation making incalculable contributions 
to the war effort. From coast to coast, 
in cities and towns, in suburbs, in slums, 
in country neighborhoods and apartment 
house districts, Americans got together. 
They got together to help each other 
with wartime changes and to speed the day 
of Victory. There’s no compilation of the 
total man- or woman-hours worked, no 
roster of the names of the great. The 
anonymity of these thousands of home 
front heroes and heroines is one of the 
striking things about them. Their whole 
story can never be told for it is the story of 
all civilian America at war. 

From the millions of this unknown army 
last month OPA singled out nearly 100,000 
for special notice. Volunteers on the War 
Price and Rationing boards who had 
worked 100 hours since the boards were 
organized were given certificates of War 
Service signed by Chester Bowles and their 
local officials. Those who had worked 
500 hours received Distinguished Service 
pins and a citation. 

Also last month some of the Consumer 
Interest Committees of the Office of Civil- 
ian Defense sent in to Consumer's Guide 
summaries of their work in 1943. Excerpts 
from reports of these two groups, whose 
personnel and activities frequently overlap, 
give, not a high light, but at least a glim- 
mer of what has been going on on the 
civilian front. They give the rest of us, 
too, ideas about what we can do in 1944. 

It would take volumes to list their ac- 
tivities—salvage drives, Victory Gardens, 
canning projects, conservation classes, and 
day nurseries; their nutrition courses, 
Swap Shops, and ration point ‘“‘ex- 
plainers."” And they are all worthy of 
record—the scholarly job of the .city 
librarian who had shelves of useful con- 
sumer publications displayed in all the 
libraries of his city, and the unselfishness 


of the small town family who gave the use 
of their living room and dining room to 
the Ration Board for 20 months; technical 
cost of living studies and ingenious shoe- 
swap centers, and baby carriage ex- 
changes. We'd like to tell about all of 
them and the thousands of other efforts 
that are being made to promote better 
consumer understanding and acceptance 
of wartime conditions, but space forbids. 
The best we can do for the present is to 
take a fast trip over the country and 
snatch a few glimpses at random of our 
civilian selves in emergency living. 

In PENNSYLVANIA the Consumer In- 
terests Committee, under the chairmanship 
of Mrs. Conway Zirkle, has done an out- 
standing job on publications. 13,500 
copies of the manual, ‘‘Consumer Educa- 
tion for Wartime Living,”’ for use in the 
public schools were distributed. Requests 
for the manual have come to Pennsylvania 
from every State in the Union and from 
Canada and Great Britain. Manuals on 
home mechanics, study programs, and fuel 
conservation have also had wide distribu- 
tion. A series of bulletins, entitled ‘* The 
Pennsylvania Consumer in Wartime,’’ are 
published and revised to meet current 
needs. 

Black Market operations came in for 
scrutiny by the Pennsylvania women, too. 
The County Consumer Chairman and the 
OPA District Enforcement Officers made a 
State-wide survey which showed where 
correction was most needed. 

Every county in the State has some form 
of consumer organization. There are 348 
consumer committees in the State, and 147 
local papers handle consumer material. 
Six counties have regular weekly radio 
programs, and 7 more have broadcasts— 
at least one a month. 

One of the most current activities of the 
committees is that of reporting any com- 
modity shortages to the State Food Dis- 


tribution Administration in order that a 
fair distribution of supplies may be made. 

From FLORIDA the report of Mrs. Leila 
V. Hager, Chairman of Consumer Interests 
Section, gives us the feeling that there 1s 
no subtropic languor in that southernmost 
State. Here is part of it: 

Each of the 150 county and local defense 
councils of Florida has its own consumers’ 
interests Committee; numerous towns and 
cities in the State have theirs. In many 
cases the chairman of the Consumers’ In- 
terests Committee is also the Community 
Service member of the War Price and Ra- 
tioning Board and a member of the local 
Price Panel as well. 

The activities of the county chairman 
cover a broad field of interest. Many 
have acted as chairmen of the Food 
Fights for Freedom program, and through 
their educational programs have attacked 
the problems of black markets, explained 
point rationing, price control, and salvage 
control. They have assisted with the 
promotion of the school lunch and school 
milk programs, trained and furnished 
speakers on consumer topics and supplied 
articles for radio and press. 

One chairman even reports success in 
getting farm machinery for the harvesting 
of peanuts for farmers unable to get it 
themselves. 

County and local consumers’ interest 
committees work a great deal on their 
own initiative. The State chairman, with 
her contact with the central office in Talla- 
hassee, makes an effort to see that the 
committees are supplied with working 
literature. 

Many schools are now requesting com- 
mittee material for use in their consumer 
problems classes with the result that 
people are conscious of their consumer 
problems. They are seizing the oppor- 
tunity to initiate reforms in price control 
and buying and selling practices and in 
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the use and care of personal and household 
goods. 

~ SOUTH CAROLINA women had con- 
ducted price surveys even before OPA 
was established. This was done by the 
Food Committee of the County Defense 
Councils, under the chairmanship of Mrs. 
Christine $. Gee, of Greenwood. Every 
month the prices of 25 staple foods in 
various parts of the State were assembled. 
State-wide averages were then published in 
county papers. Women became price con- 
scious and were ready to carry on when 
rationing and price control arrived, giving 
expert assistance to their local Price 
Panels. Mrs. Gee added the job of Price 
Panel Assistant to that of President of the 
South Carolina Committee for the Common 
Good, which has worked many years on 
consumer problems. 

In Greenwood the oldest woman’s club 
took the initiative, organized volunteers 
from all the other women’s clubs and went 
into the stores the first days that people 
were buying on the point basis and assisted 
shoppers. 

Education on rationing and ceiling 
prices was carried on in the schools. 

Mrs. Rush, the clerk of the Price Panel, 
says that small-business men in Greenwood 
have told her that had it not been for the 
OPA they would have been out of business, 
the large concerns with a lot of capital 
would have bought up all the goods avail- 
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All volunteer members of the War Price and Rationing Boards 


are entitled to wear the pin (top of picture), and last month 
nearly 100,000 received this certificate for working 100 hours. 


able. That small capital could not have 
competed with large capital. They would 
have been forced out of business. 

For MISSOURI we have only the report 
from St. Louis where Mrs. Marion Weir 
is Consumer Interest Committee chairman. 

There one of the department stores set 

up a model store, staffed by members of 
the committee. In this realistic setting 
they answered rationing and price ceiling 
questions, which saved uncounted hours 
for shoppers and storekeepers alike. 
Here 
all wartime consumer information is con- 
solidated, and Consumer Interest Com- 
mittee people have taken on the job of 
knowing all the answers. 


A Victory booth was established. 


St. Louis now has four Consumer Infor- 
mation Centers. Their publication, ““Con- 
sumer Information Center Bulletin,’’ comes 
out every month, giving the latest news 
on points and prices and warning: 

‘Remember!!! * * * there would be 
no black markets if no one patronized 
them.”’ A city-wide check on food prices 
has been carried on since January 1942. 
It is called ‘* Food Basket Index.”’ 
teers check a list of staples every week in 
their neighborhood stores. Any inquir- 
ing consumer may determine the best buy 
in the city by consulting the files at the 
consumer center. 

In Denver, COLORADO, Mrs. Marion 
Jordan Ulmer, of the Consumer Interest 


Volun- 










¢ 


Typical Board members are Henry E. Libby, Maine, and Mrs. 
Lillian Turner, Colorado. 
is the OPA Distinguished Service pin, for 500 hours’ service. 


Committee, showed how four could be ade- 
quately fed on a dollar a day in 1943 even 
though the cost of the same foods had 
increased 28 percent over that in 1942 
when she had made a similar experiment. 
Mrs. Ulmer, wife of a doctor and mother 
of five children, was chief dietitian in an 
Army Base Hospital in World War I, and 
has been adding to her nutrition informa- 
tion ever since. 

Denver has a Victory Information Cen- 
ter at the main library and every branch 
library has on display special collections 
of the most useful works on consumer 
education, nutrition, home planning, and 
the production and use of vegetables and 
fruits. 

In OHIO the Consumer Conference of 
Greater Cincinnati publishes a monthly 
periodical, “‘Consumer Conference News,”’ 
and maintains an information center spon- 
sored by the Consumer Interest Committee 
of OCD. Mrs. Dennis E. Jackson is 
President of the Conference and editor of 
the News. Organized in 1934 and afhli- 
ated with practically every civic, social, 
and religious organization in the city the 
conference has developed and maintained 
a pleasant working relationship with 
trade and, through this cooperation, has 
developed a program of truth in advertis- 
ing and better labeling for Cincinnati 
shoppers. The News keeps its members 
up to date on 


current legislation, both 


Barely visible on Mrs. Turner's lapel 
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Busy day at the Swap Shop in the Henry Street Settlement, New York. 
these patrons saves them many a penny and conserves essential material as well. 


Federal and State, runs local consumer 
news and editorials on timely subjects. 

Two 3-month weekly classes in making 
over old clothes, and lessons on plumbing 
and repair of electrical appliances were 
conducted. A swap shop for children’s 
shoes was started in November. 

In WASHINGTON, D. C., the Consum- 
er Committee is the Consumer-Nutrition 
Committee of the Civilian War Services 
Committee of the District of Columbia. 
Composed of representatives of all the 
women's organizations and social agen- 
cies in the city, it has worked closely with 
OPA. Mrs. Frederick W. Witt is 
chairman. 

In June of 1943 the committee recruited, 
trained, and organized the volunteers who 
checked 12 commodities in Washington's 
1,600 grocery stores in order to determine 
how well OPA price and posting regu- 
lations were being observed. As a pre- 
liminary to the project, the Consumer 
Committee conducted a Consumers’ In- 
Authorities from the local and 
OPA and the 


Department of Agriculture addressed the 


stitute. 


from the national from 


institute. Some of the topics discussed 


were the reasons for price ceilings and for 


posting prices in the how con- 


sumers could determine ceiling prices, the 


stores, 


relation of quality to price, and instruc- 
tions on meeting merchants and explaining 
to them errors in pricing and posting. 
Despite the large percentages of errors 
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The thrift of 


which were found both in pricing and in 
posting, there was scarcely an instance of 
unpleasantness or Rather, 
both the grocer and OPA made new 
that of the 
volunteers have become price panel mem- 
bers or price panel assistants. 

In ARKANSAS the State director of the 
Consumer Interests and Nutrition Division 
She reports 


resentment. 


friends. Since time many 


is Miss Connie Bonslagel. 
that Extension Service held conservation 
schools for leaders in all counties during 
1943. Eleven thousand attended the con- 
servation classes. 

Particular emphasis was given to the 
care and repair of pressure cookers and 
pressure gauges. The wartime food situa- 
tion was high-lighted by showing how 
meals can be planned on the “Basic 7” 
guide. 

Some interesting pamphlets, ‘‘Terms 
and Definitions Used in Describing Tex- 
tiles,’’ were published and assembled for 
Arkansas consumers by a committee rep- 
resenting the Extension Services, Voca- 
Federal 
They contributed great- 


tional Homemakers, and _ the 
Security Agency. 
ly to the buying knowledge of homemak- 
ers. Another publication, ‘*Conservation 
in the Home,”’ was prepared for distribu- 
tion by the Arkansas Federation of 
Women's Clubs. 

In MASSACHUSETTS the Boston Con- 


sumer Interests Committee of the National 
Federation of Settlements works through 





mothers’ clubs to explain point rationing 
and to effective. 
Although most stores were selling fuel 


make price control 
and food at abnormally high prices and 
few had ceiling prices posted, the people 
seemed not to know anything about legal 
requirements. Now stores which do not 
post ceiling prices or who sell above them 


Fi yr 


point rationing explanation, shelves of 


are reported to the local OPA office. 


point rationed canned foods were set up. 
The mothers were interested in the display 
and were able to clear up misunder- 
standings. 

In Cambridge the War Price and 
Rationing Board describes itself and its 
work in these words: 

‘The Board consists of 12 average mem- 
bers of an average American community of 
138,000 American people. There is noth- 
ing outstanding about any member of the 
Board except the ability of the members of 
the Board to face unflinchingly the new 
rationing problems as they arise, and put 
them into operation. The only thing that 
we think is outstanding about the Board 
is its ability to devote the usual number 
of hours to earning a living, and to 
devote an equal number of hours to the 
patient work of rationing to American 
citizens.”’ 

In Warwick the Board gives brief com- 
ment thus: 

“The original members of the Board 
were induced to accept their appointments 
we believe for patriotic motives and an 
inability to foresee the growth of the work 
of the Board. They still remain as 
members because they can find none will- 
ing to fill their places. 

““We get a few laughs but the headaches 
We might 
suggest for our epitaph: ‘Here lies buried 
* * * a member of the Warwick Ra- 
tioning Board. He served without hope 
of reward. He received none.’”’ 

In MINNESOTA, where Mrs. A. N. 


Satterlee is chairman of the Minneapolis 


are much more numerous. 


Consumer Interest Division and member of 
the OPA Price Panel, great interest centers 
on the Consumer Clinic, and Radio Forum 
broadcasts. Guest experts in various ficlds 
are recruited to answer questions on every 
For example, What 
Is WPB 
making an effort to learn what con- 


imaginable subject. 
use can be made of goose grease? 


sumers’ needs are? Are pear trees hardy 
enough for Minnesota winters? Is there 
any safe way to clean Carpets and rugs on 
the floor? 


(Concluded on page 14) 
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You'll get yours 


No matter what the war demands 


on our 


food supply or on our transportation, civilian 


diets will be good, thanks to CFRB 


PERHAPS ac the instant you read this 
story, a large transport plane carrying 
green vegetables and fresh fruit is drifting 
down onto the airfield of a California plane 
factory. Thousands of miles away, a 
long string of refrigerator cars is slowly 
inching into the crowded railway yards 
of a boom city on the eastern coast. On 
the edge of a little town in Kansas, a can- 
nery is being constructed. In a village 
schoolhouse in Alabama, children are 
helping their teacher to build a kitchen 
annex. A refrigerated truck is being un- 
loaded outside a New York City hospital. 
And in Washington, a meeting is in 
progress at the Department of Agricul- 
ture. 

On the surface, these scattered happen- 
ings may seem to have little connection. 
But, strangely enough, they are all inti- 
mately tied together in a program that 
has a vital significance for you, and every 
other American. Let's examine them a 
little more closely, and you'll soon see 
their interrelationship. Take the first 
event, for example. The cargo of food 
on that transport plane will enable Joe 
Farnsworth and several thousand other 
aircraft workers to get a good square meal 
Before the 
war, the plant that employs Joe had about 
3,000 workers. In the few months fol- 
lowing Pearl Harbor, the total number of 
people on its pay rolls jumped to about 
15,000. 
agers had no time to prepare adequate 


at their in-plant cafeterias. 


Unfortunately, the plant’s man- 


eating facilities to cope with this influx 
of workers. They soon were faced with 
continued absenteeism, and a rapid turn- 
over of workers. The plant's production 
dropped to such an extent that something 
had to be done immediately to pro- 
vide adequate meals for the workers. 

Joe Farnsworth was appointed chairman 
of a workers’ committee, formed to help 
solve this dilemma. One day his com- 


mittee met with the management commit- 
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tee, and both agreed that more than a 
stopgap solution was needed. One execu- 
tive had read about the in-plant feeding 
program being sponsored by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, and he suggested 
that they get in touch with local FDA 
representatives. This was done, and, to 
bring the story up to date, if you visit 
Joe Farnsworth’s plant now, you'll find 
that the morale of the workers is high. 
Each building now has its own cafeteria. 
Lunches consist of hot soup, a selection of 
two meats, two vegetables, salads, breads, 
butter or fortified margarine, pies and 
cakes, and milk, coffee. No 
wonder Joe Farnsworth’s plant has hit a 
record production! 

Because of the other seemingly 
**random’’ happenings, housewives in a 
food-storage area on the East coast will be 
able to fill their grocery bags again; John 
Saunders, a hospital patient, will be given 
the extra supply of foods without which 
he could not recover so speedily; a school 
kid named Dickey Watson will get an 


tea. (OF 





Here’s what Joe Farnsworth’s plant looks like at lunchtime. 


adequate lunch from now on; and the 
food needs of all will be planned again 
by the time 1945 rolls around. 

All of these occurrences are logical, 
carefully-thought-out parts of our civilian 


food program. It is up to the Food 
Distribution Administration’s Civilian 


Food Requirements Branch to plan this 
program, and see that it is actually carried 
into Operation without a hitch, to the 
benefit of every individual in our popu- 
lation. 

The planning part alone is one of the 


biggest jobs on our home front. Econo- 
mists and nutritionists in the Civilian 


Food Requirements Branch must deter- 
mine a year in advance exactly what 
kinds of food our people will want and 
There is a 
significant distinction between 
and ‘‘need.’’ For harder working hours 
and increased purchasing power have 
boosted many of our 
beyond existing supplies. In cases of this 
sort, Civilian Food Requirements officials 
fit the available supply to individual 
nutritional needs and food habits, rather 
than individual wants, so that everyone 
can obtain an equal share as far as possible. 

A special Food Needs Division of the 
CFRB has the job of figuring out the 
special energy requirements of Joe Farns- 
worth, Dickey Watson, John Saunders, 
and millions of other Americans, including 
you. From time to time, this division 
makes recommendations which are 
followed very closely in determining the 
amounts of food we'll get in each coming 
year. 


need, and in what amounts. 


““want’’ 


food demands 


Joe and his friends eat at 
the in-plant cafeteria, but many of the workers prefer this mobile canteen. 





In order to see that each American gets 
food of the right quality, and in the right 
proportions, to satisfy his special needs, 
the Food Needs Division prepares yearly 
balance sheets, showing the nutritional 
These 


balance sheets are followed as closely as 


requirements of our population. 


possible in estimating actual requirements. 
The Division uses the National Research 
Council’s recommended allowances as a 
nutritional yardstick. 

But the problem of determining indi- 
vidual food needs is not merely one of 
adjusting requirements figures to civilian 
Food needs have to be examined 
There is the 
Civil- 


ian Food Requirements officials must be 


needs. 
from many other angles. 
psychological angle, for instance. 


careful that the allotments fit into the 
established food habits of every family in 
the country. Rice is a basic food for 
many families in the South. Up North, 
comparatively few families eat rice, but 
many consume large quantities of potatoes. 
Despite the fact that new substitutes are 
changing the habits of millions of Amer- 
icans, differences like this one still exist. 
Another problem that must be con- 
sidered is the physical nature of the food 
itself. This is important, because the 
CFRB recommends 
to the OPA. 
many more food groups will have to be 


rationing programs 
It is not anticipated that 


rationed. It probably would not be fea- 
sible to ration some foods. Eggs, for 
instance, would be nearly impossible 


to ration effectively, because there are 
dealers and so much “‘over- 
in them. Conse- 


so many 
the-back-fence business”’ 
quently, the Branch tries to obtain an 
allocation of eggs as near civilian demand 
as possible. 

You may be wondering how civilian 
demands are determined in the first place. 
Do officials just guess at the amounts of 
food they think people will require? Not 
at all. CFRB’s Commodity Require- 
ments Division works in close collabora- 
tion with the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, whose economists have made 
extensive studies on the kinds and amounts 
of food we have consumed in the past. 
These studies are used as a basis for making 
next year’s allocations. But sometimes 
considerations other than past consump- 
tion enter the picture. For instance, the 
trend of potato consumption has shown a 
steady decline during the last few years. 
So you might expect that this year people 
would be allocated the same amount as 


last year, or even less. However, you're 
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At this meeting, the Food Allocations Committee is weighing your food needs with 


those of our allies and fighting men. 


probably going to notice that grocery 
stores are stocked up with more potatoes 
before. For like 
are a vital source of ascorbic 
also contain iron, thiamine, 


than 
citrus fruits, 
acid. They 
and niacin, 
For 


potatoes are universally well liked, an 


ever potatoes, 


and are an excellent energy 
food. these reasons and _ because 
increase in acreage has been recommended 
for this year. 

As soon as the CFRB has its require- 
ment figures on paper, they are presented 
to the Food Requirement and Allocations 
Committee. Here the Chief of the CFRB 
represents civilian food claims when 
civilian, military, and lend-lease and other 
needs are weighted together. Sometimes 
your requirements for a certain food are 
scaled down somewhat; but whenever 
they are, it means that more food is going 
to our soldiers and our allies, or to the 
hungry people in some liberated territory. 
You can begin to appreciate some of the 
difficulties that face the members of these 
subcommittees. 
pensable weapon on both the fighting and 
the home fronts, deciding the relative 
shares of each is not an easy task. 

Speaking of requirements and alloca- 
tions, what will the civilian food outlook 
for this year be? On the basis of needs, 
the over-all outlook The 
available food will provide a more gen- 
crous supply of proteins, fats, carbo- 
hydrates, minerals, thiamine, niacin, and 
ascorbic acid than the National Research 
Council's Recommended Dietary Allow- 
ances. 


Since food is an indis- 


is excellent. 


You'll be eating more of some 
foods than ever before. 


The Committee holds meetings once a week. 


Let's start off with meat, which pro- 
vides such a large share of the protein, 
fat, B vitamins, minerals, and calories in 
your diet. You'll get about 131 pounds, 
which is about the same as you had last 
year. 

Due to the success of the anti-sub- 
marine war, we may have a larger supply 
of fish. 
about the same, and the chances look 
good for another record egg production. 
There will be an ample crop of dry beans 
and peas. You'll be eating more peanut 
butter and peanuts than ever before. 
At least 300,000 pounds of soya flour and 
grits will be available, in a variety of 
mixes for use in muffins, pancakes, and 
macaroni, and in other forms suitable for 
household cooking. 

You can probably expect an abundance 
of low-priced staple foods. As we have 
already seen, there will be more potatoes 
on hand than during any previous war 
The supply of bread and other 
gtain products should be adequate to 
meet the market demand. Your bread 
will have more niacin, thiamine, and iron 
in it this year. It will also contain more 
riboflavin, some of it reclaimed from the 
large quantities of whey now going to 


Poultry supplies will remain 


year. 


waste. 

Farmers have been asked to increase 
their acreage of tomatoes and green and 
leafy vegetables. You can look for less 
shortenings, and a tight situation of 
butter with some increases in margarine. 
Milk production likely will decline this 
year, but we'll still drink lots more than 
we did before the war. Cheese supplies 
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will be somewhat less. There should be 
about as much fresh fruit as in 1935-39, 
and an amount of canned fruits and fruit 
juices equivalent to that which you con- 
sumed in 1942, and the same quantity of 
dried fruit as in 1941. There will be 
plenty of dehydrated soups—enough to 
meet the full civilian demand for them. 





Getting these requirements and supplies 
down on paper is one thing; seeing that 
the food is actually distributed, is another. 
So far you've seen only one side of the 
Civilian Food Requirements Branch’s war 
job. Now let’s look at the other side, 
which consists of working out special 
programs to meet any distribution prob- 
lems that may arise. Each program is 
handled by a special division. 

The Industrial Feeding Division, for ex- 
ample, helped Joe Farnsworth’s plant to 
develop its feeding facilities. This divi- 
sion sponsors thousands of other industrial 
in-plant programs. The chief job of the 
Industrial Feeding Division is to see that 
adequate food and equipment are channeled 
to each plant with a feeding program, and 
to recommend menus that supply one-third 
of the workers’ daily nutritional needs. 
The work of this division is rapidly ex- 
panding, as an increasing number of plants 
adopt in-plant feeding. 
ter-Agency Committee, including repre- 
sentatives of several governmental agen- 
cies, was established to formulate over-all 
policies on industrial feeding. 

The other day, the Civilian Food Dis- 
tribution Division in the CFRB, got a 
letter from a wholesaler in a crowded de- 


Recently, an In- 


fense area, complaining that he was having 
difficulty in getting supplies of canned 
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Truck farms all over the Nation, like this field in California, are 
expecied to yield plenty of dry beans and peas during 1944. 


fruits and vegetables. He said the influx 
of workers had created a heavy consumer 
demand for these products which he 
couldn’t meet, and asked if something 
couldn’t be done about it. A meeting 
was immediately called, contracts were 
made with some processors in that area, 
and the shortage was relieved. 

Problems like this one are frequently 
brought to the attention of the Civilian 
Food Distribution Division. It is up to 
the Distribution Division to secure volun- 
tary agreements with processors and 
wholesalers to iron out temporary food 


The 


constantly acts as a ‘trouble shooter’’ in 


shortages and surpluses. division 
working out cooperative action within 
normal trade channels. 

Many reports of food shortages are 
received by the CFRB through the 
President’s Committee for Congested Pro- 
duction Areas. This Committee has rep- 
resentatives in several defense areas 
over the country, each of whom keeps a 
sharp lookout for any indication of a 
food shortage in his area. 

When Dickey Watson’s teacher suc- 
ceeded in getting her community interested 
in providing better lunches for the chil- 
dren in her school, she wrote for advice to 
the School Lunch and Food Preservation 
Division of the CFRB. She immediately 
received an application form, on which 
she was told to indicate a reliable or- 
ganization willing to sponsor the program, 
and the type of lunches which they would 
The FDA then con- 
tacted this sponsoring group and an 
agreement was signed, providing that 
monthly food costs would be paid on a 


guarantee to serve. 






















Sen. I 


fixed rate-per-meal basis, if the sponsors 
served nutritious meals. 

Thanks to the School Lunch Program, 
thousands of other school administrators 
all over the country are able to see to it 
that the children in their community get 
adequate meals at school. 

The School Lunch and Food Preserva- 
tion Division also administers the Com- 
This 


community program is enabling rural and 


munity Food Preservation Program. 


urban communities to build their own 
canning facilities. Housewives, who agree 
to share 5 percent of their produce with a 
school lunch program, can use their 
local canning center to preserve their 
surplus garden foods. 
quite a lot 
hundreds of families avail themselves of 
their community facilities. Already many 
carloads of food have been preserved, in 


This adds up to 
of preserved food when 


several different areas, as a result. 

This year, more equipment is being re- 
leased for the purpose of constructing com- 
munity canneries. You can find out how 
to obtain this equipment by writing to 
your regional FDA office. You can also 
get plans for model canneries, and a multi- 
lithed manual suggesting how to organize 
and operate community canning centers. 

You may not realize it, but the job now 
being performed by the CFRB is a history- 
making one. For the first time, the food 
needs of every American are being scientif- 


ically planned and administered. It is one 


of the biggest planning, as well as one of 
the greatest distribution, jobs of all time. 
The health standards it has established 
are meant primarily to help us in winning 
the war, but they must not be discarded 
when peace comes. 


How food shortages are relieved: these green vegetables have 
been routed to a terminal market in an eastern defense area. 





MORE and morc familics these days are 
learning to take care of themselves and do 
They're 


combine the resourcefulness of grand- 


without a doctor. trying to 
mother with the science of modern medi- 
cine in order to become efficient ‘home 
nurses.”’ They are busy learning to take 
care of themselves because they know 
there are fewer doctors and nurses to take 
care of them if they get sick. 

Before the war you could step to the 
telephone, call a doctor and he would 
come. Now $50,000 of the United States’ 
176,000 doctors have joined the armed 
forces and those at home have three times 
as many patients to handle. Nurses arc 
scarce, too, with the Army and Navy ab- 
sorbing them at the rate of 2,500 a month. 

To make matters worse, people are more 
likely to get sick or injured during war- 
time because they're working harder and 
putting in longer hours. It’s estimated 
that industry loses the equivalent of 
1,000,000 employees’ work every day be- 
And _ the 
amount of food that farm workers don’t 


cause of illness and injury. 


produce because of sickness isn’t even 
known, but it would doubtless feed a Jor 
of hungry mouths. 


“Treating” a Doctor 


Do you know how to “'‘treat’’ a doctor? 
Most people think they do but most 
doctors think they don’t. 
don’t call a doctor at night except in special 


For one thing 
emergency. And when you want him to 
visit during the day, get word to him as 
early in the morning as possible so he can 
plan his time and won't have to waste 
any trips. 

Then decide in advance what you arc 
going to tell him. Know how you're 
going to explain what bothers you, and 
be businesslike in talking. This 


Finally, 


wil] 
save time for both you and him. 
listen carefully to every word he says so 
can follow instructions intel- 


that you 


ligently and ‘‘to the Jetter.”’ 

Whether or not to cal] a doctor naturally 
depends on your line-up of symptoms 
what to check 


“sick at 


You know aches and 


pains, feeling the stomach,” 
being too hot or too cold as happens with 
chills or fever, dizziness, listlessness, 
stepped-up pulse or breathing, cough, un- 


usual discharge from nose or eyes or any 


other part of the body, a“ sick expression”’ 
on the face, skin eruptions, changes in 
color of skin, slumping while walking or 
sitting, and so on. 

“We don't need to become diagnos- 
ticians,’’ Miss Olivia Peterson, National 
Director of Home Nursing for the Ameri- 
can Red Cross, says, “but every home 
needs a good ‘suspectician.’’’ So learn to 
recognize symptoms and interpret them, 
and also Jearn what to do about some of 
them. 

Maybe there's sickness in your home 
right now. If so, maybe there are some 
things you could do to lighten your job, 
and at the same time make your patient 


more comfortable. 


Home-made hospital helps. 


For instance, did you realize that the 
average bed in the home is so low it’s hard 
to tend a sick person in it without severely 
straining your back? You could raise the 
bed to a comfortable height with some 
home-made ‘“‘bed_ blocks.’’ Take four 
blocks of solid hardwood, about 10 to 12 
inches high and 6 to 8 inches square; bore 
holes in the blocks, 4 to 6 inches deep, 
large enough to fit the legs of the bed, 
preferably with casters removed. If you 
can't get wooden blocks, take four large 
tin cans the same size and fill them about 
three-fourths full of sand. Then put the 
detached can top on top of the sand in 
each can so that the bed legs won't sink 
into the sand. 

If your patient needs a back rest, try 
slipping a washboard into a_ pillowcase 
behind the pillow; *‘lean’’ a folded card 
table or bread board on a slant against the 
back of the bed; or use a straight-back 
chair, bottomside up, so that its legs lean 
against the head of the bed and its back 
forms an inclined plane; and cover the 
support with pillows. 

For a bed table, knock out both sides 
of a soap box, or orange crate, and paint 
or paper the box, or cover it with gay- 
colored cloth. Tack cloth or paper pock- 
ets on the ends to hold eyeglasses, writing 
Or for 


a single bed, put an ironing board across 


material, or other small articles. 
the bed, resting it on the backs of two 
chairs with seats facing each other under 


the bed. 


To make a bedside table, turn an orange 





Health begins at home 


crate on end and nail a wide smooth board 
The 


partition inside the crate makes a good 


across the top to give more space. 


shelf for books, toys, or toilet articles. 
You can improvise an inhalator by 
inverting a large paper bag—with a 3- 
inch-square hole cut in the edge at the 
bottom, for your mouth—over an electric 
percolator half full of water and with 
cord plugged in. Or if you don’t have 


electricity at your house, you can turn 


the bag over a pitcher—not made of 


glass—of boiling water. 

It is easy to make a bedpan by taking a 
Jarge oblong baking pan and padding a 
board to fit across one end. Or you can 
roll newspapers around a strong, heavy 
cord to form a circle, then put a “‘floor’’ 
in it of folded newspaper, covered with 
slick pages from an old magazine, or waxed 
paper from bread wrappers. 

You can make a bed pad by stitching 
together old newspapers, and perhaps 
covering them with bleached feed-sack 
cloth, and binding around the edges. 
Instead of rubber sheeting, you can usc 
heavy brown wrapping paper, oilcloth, 
or pieces of an old raincoat. 

For an ice bag you can tie the ends of a 
piece of inner tube, securely; carefully sew 
up the sleeve of an old raincoat; or fold 
over the zippered edge of a vegetable bag. 
For a hot-water bottle, you can substitute 
a glass fruit jar, jug, or strong glass bottle, 
if you test for leakage when you fill it, and 
wrap it carefully. Old stand-bys for hot 
water bottles, of course, are bricks, flat- 
irons, lids of dutch ovens, and cloth bags 
filled with salt, sand, small grain, or meal] 

Instead of a drinking tube, you can use 
a stick of macaroni. Even a teapot, coffee 
pot, cream pitcher, or gravy boat, is 
easier to drink from than a glass. 

For a food tray, you can use a framed 
picture, shallow pan, or pasteboard box. 
For a door silencer, tie a sponge, cloth, or 
piece of rubber between the two handles 
of adoor knob. For a wheel chair, attach 
casters to the legs of a  straight-back 
chair. For a sputum box, you can use a 
small heavy paper bag, pasteboard box, 
folded newspaper envelope, or a small tin 
box with a lid. 

In case of communicable diseases in the 
house, it’s a good idea to draw a chalk 


mark on the sickroom floor, at the door, to 
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an ironing board and 
2 chairs make a bed table 
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remind you that anything crossing the 
white line, going out, should be disin- 
fected. Outside the door you can put 
down some heavy newspapers and keep a 
dishpan of soapy water to dunk used 
dishes in, and a wash boiler with soapy 
water to receive soiled towels, sheets, 
washcloths, and other linens until every- 
thing can be boiled. Such super-cleanli- 
ness, of course, is to make sure that no 
germs leave the sickroom on hands, linen, 
clothing, body discharges, dishes, food, 
or flies. 


Medicine cabinet 

One of the most useful and necessary 
things in every home is a medicine cabinet. 
Although cabinets can be bought inex- 
pensively, they are not hard to make. 
The Farm Security Administration says 
groups of women in its borrower families 
sometimes get together for a kind of 
** medicine cabinet workday.’” The women 
spend the morning making or repairing 
cabinets, then spend the afternoon dis- 
cussing contents and making some of the 
articles to go in them. 


IN YOUR MEDICINE CABINET 


Aspirin Essence of peppermint 

Tube of vaseline Adhesive tape 

Bandages of gauze or clean white cloth 

An antiseptic for cuts and scratches 

A tannic acid ointment for burns 

Boric acid jelly for boils 

A simple liniment for sore muscles 

Epsom salts to make hot soaks for injured hands or 
feet 

Mineral oil to use as a simple laxative 

Salt or ordinary baking soda to make a gargle 

A stimulant such as spirits of ammonia for fainting 
or shock 

List of what to do in case of poisoning or other 
emergency 

Other items recommended or approved by doctor . 


A number of families have furnished 
medical supply kits to exchange among 
themselves in case of sickness. Each kit 
contains 4 sheets, 6 pillowcases, half a 
dozen towels, 4 washcloths, a hot-water 
bortle, ice cap, rubber bed sheet, bedpan, 
gauze, cotton, and several other articles. 
Then each member of the “cooperative” 
is entitled to use the kit for only 25 cents a 
week, plus the expense of having soiled 
linen laundered. The small fees create a 
reserve fund to buy and replace articles. 
One woman in each community is chosen 
to be mainly responsible for the kit, and 
to keep it in circulation. 

Along the same line, a group of Farm Se- 
curity borrower families in Candler Coun- 
ty, Ga., organized a **Community Health 
Chest.’’ The chest was a real chest made 
of wood and contained supplics people 





needed during sickness. The plan grew 








out of a meeting in which neighbor fa 





















































lies talked over their problem of not hav- 


ing certain articles when they were sick, 


charter members of the Community Health 
Chest. At the same meeting, the mem- 
bers elected a chairman to be general sup- 
ervisor and caretaker, and made a list of 
what they wanted the chest to contain 
Each contributed a dollar to buy the origi- 


S 


nal contents which included 2 dozen 


towels, 2 hot-water bottles, 2 ice caps 


> 4 


bedpan, sheets, pillowcases, and hospi 





gowns. Sometimes similar neighborhood 
groups have received a pair of crutches or 
a wheel chair that somebody had finished 
with and wanted ro donate. 
Keep well 

But who wants to be sick anyway? Be- 
ing sick is no.picnic and never was. It’s 
really our duty in wartime to keep fit for 
our wartime jobs. So first of all we want 
to do everything we can to avoid sickness 
Usually it’s possible to ward it off by eat- 
ing enough of the right kinds of food, get- 


ting plenty of rest and sleep, practicing 


rules of cleanliness, wearing proper cloth- 
ing, living in a reasonably comfortable 
house, and by doing everything we can to 
prevent accidents and injury. 

But not always. It seems that no mat- 
ter how many precautions we take, sooner 


or later somebody in the family “comes 





down”’ with something. The only th 
we can do then is to get well as fast as 
possible. These days a lot of people are 
speeding up recovery by learning to d 
for themselves. They realize it pays to 
know what to do till the doctor comes or 
after he goes, or if they don’t call 
doctor at all. 


Schools for “teachers” 

In four East Central States—Virginia, 
West Virginia, Tennessee, and North 
Carolina—this past November, 155 home 
supervisors of the Farm Security Ad- 
ministration attended classes to “teach 
teachers’” what to do in case of sickness 


All the supervisors had already had home 





nursing courses during college, but wanted 


to brush up on their knowledge by 





attending the 1-day ‘refresher’ courses in 
their districts. The classes prepared them 
to return to the 40,000 small-farm families 
they represented and to imstruct these 


families individually and in groups in 





home care of the sick. 


(Concluded on page 14) 


















Food to the rescue 


Mercy ships, launched by the tragedy of 
Greece, carry supplies to a starving nation, 
and chart a course of future aid to Nazi victims 


SHIPS steal silently from ports all over 
the world, under the cover of night, 
weapons of war. But 
freighters sail the seas with lamps ablaze, 
and special floodlights focused on the two 
flags they fly. One, the flag of neutral 
Sweden, the other, the Red Cross flag. 

From Canada to Greece and back again, 
the nine ships ply regularly, loaded with 
grain, foodstuffs, medicines, wheel chairs, 
sewing machines, artificial limbs, and 
other necessaries for the stricken people 
of Greece. 

For over a year now, they have held to 
their course, making an aggregate of more 
than 44 trips. 

The story of allied aid to Greece is one 
The men 
who sail those nine freighters derive a 
special sense of service in the performance 
How, in a world torn by 
conflict, have they managed to move their 


carrying nine 


of the great sagas of this war. 


of their duties. 


precious cargoes past submarines, battle- 
ships, and bomber planes? 

The answer lies in a remarkable piece of 
international cooperation, demonstrating 
the inherent decency of mankind. It lies 
also in the fact that, of all the occupied 
countries, Greece has so few resources of 
value to the Nazi Germans that the Nazis 
are willing to allow the Grecks to starve. 
They do not have to keep a working 
population going, as they must in France 
and Czechoslovakia. That's why, along 
with humanitarian reasons, the allies are 
disposed to treat the Greek situation in a 
wholly different fashion, and to allow food 
for the Greeks to come through. 

Two years ago, it seemed as though the 
whole Greek nation must perish from 


10 


starvation. In Athens, all business was 
suspended; people thought of one thing 
only—how to keep alive. Children 
roamed from door to door, clutching tin 
cans in their ropelike fingers, begging for 
fishbones and scraps. Their little bodies 
were swollen, their complexions straw- 
yellow, their eyes sore and feverish. 
Thousands died in the streets, and their 
relatives left them unidentified to avoid 
turning in their bread tickets. Adults 
died, too, by the thousands. During the 
cold days of January 1942, the daily death 
rate in Athens, normally 40, soared to 
over 200, and the monthly rate rose to 
6,200. 

Hospitals were without medicines and 
supplies. It was not uncommon to see 
mutilated soldiers, without arms or legs, 
being pushed around in soap boxes, grind- 
ing their teeth to bear the pain. The 
Nazis had confiscated all wheel chairs. 


Through the blockade 


Under the stress of such human urgency, 
the blockade was finally lifted to permit 
monthly shipments of food and medicines. 
The first mercy ship to pass through the 
allied blockade after the occupation of 
Greece was the Swedish ship, Svcélia, 
which set sail from New York City in 
March 1942, with more than 50,000 bags of 
flour, 9 tons of medicines, and 500,000 
capsules of concentrated vitamins. 

Now, every month, hundreds of freight 
cars, Carrying over 7 million pounds of 
food, cross the plains and pass through 
the the United 
States to converge in Canadian ports. 


railroad terminals of 





One train comes from Detroit, Mich., 
loaded with dry beans; another from St. 
Paul, Minn., carrying dry peas; a third 


hails from Mexico with millions of 
pounds of chick peas; a fourth pulls in 
from Chicago, Ill., bearing dry soup pow- 
der; from Cleveland, Ohio, comes sweet- 
ened condensed milk; from Buffalo, N. Y., 
evaporated milk; and rice arrives from 
Memphis, Tenn. 

The peas, beans, chick peas, and rice 
travel in 100-pound bags; the dry soup 
powder in 1- or 5-pound moistureproof 
packages, shipped 8 or 24 to a case; the 
milk comes in 14%- or 15-ounce cans, 48 
to acase. 

These foodstuffs, together with 15,000 
tons a month of Canadian wheat, are 
loaded on ships which leave Canada, 
cross the Atlantic to the Mediterranean 
and sail thence to Piraeus, the harbor of 
Athens, and to other ports to be distrib- 
uted among the Greeks. 

Nine ships in all are engaged in carry- 
ing food to Greece—an average of three 
It takes 
them approximately 20 days to reach 


ships leave Canada each month. 


Greece, where they unload; they then 
return to Canada bearing no cargo ex- 
cept empty gasoline barrels, and packing 
materials. As of November 1943, they 
had made a total of 44 round trips. 

The ships vary in tonnage from the 
3,375 
freight, to the Formosa, which carries 
9,400 tons. The total capacity of the 
nine ships is 60,210 tons. 

Most of the ships go to Piraeus, but two 
A small 


Swedish vessel, the Wiri/, carries supplies 


Fenris, which carries tons of 


proceed regularly to Salonika. 
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from the large ports to the islands of the 
Aegean Sea. 

All these ships sail under safe conduct of 
both the Allies and the Axis. Agree- 
ments are made about routes and sailing 
times, and both sides are properly notified 
at least 10 days before sailing date. There 
have been no difficulties about the safe 
conduct of the ships agreements have been 
kept to the letter, and supplies have gone 
through. 

Sometimes ships are held up at Gibral- 
tar, because of naval action in the Medi- 
terranean. Such delays may have the 
effect of cutting down the rations in 
On one bread 
ration in Athens was reduced from 60 to 
40 ‘‘drammias,’’ or from 7 to 43 ounces, 
aday, because a boat was delayed. Since 
it would be both undesirable and practi- 
cally impossible to develop a food stock- 
pile in Greece, a delayed boat pushes the 
Greek people a step closer to starvation. 


Greece. occasion, the 


Food report 


Up to November 1, 1943, the United 
under lend-lease, the 
following foodstuffs to Canada for ship- 
ment to Greece: 
39,957,807 pounds of dry beans 
10,692,490 pounds of chick peas 
8,697,920 pounds of evaporated milk 
2,819,834 pounds of sweetened con- 
densed milk 
6,665,440 pounds of dry soup concen- 
trate 
13,380,200 pounds of dry peas 
112,000 pounds of baby food 
82,325,691 pounds 
In the future, it is expected that food 
shipments to the Greeks will be increased, 
and that protein foods, especially, will 
be added. Monthly shipments from the 
United States to Canadian ports are ex- 


States, delivered 


pected to run as follows: 
6,048,000 pounds of pulse (dry beans, 
peas and chick peas) 
672,000 pounds of dry soup concen- 
trate 
1,344,000 pounds of milk 
560,000 pounds of rice 
2,240,000 pounds of sundry fish prod- 


ucts 
672,000 pounds of high protein 
spaghetta 


672,000 pounds of dry vegetable 
soya stew mix 
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12,208,000 pounds 
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Greeks need protein 


Lack of protein in the diet causes a 
swelling of the body, known as edema, 
and leaves the system more susceptible to 
infection. Medical science has now fully 
recognized the fact that edema is due to 
protein deficiency. If the diet does not 
supply protein for plasma regeneration in 
the blood, germs cannot be kept from mul- 
tiplying. 

Because protein is so sorely needed in 
starving Greece, the Food Distribution 
Administration in Washington, D. C., 
with the cooperation of industry, has de- 
veloped some emergency foods that are 
high in protein quality and low in cost. 

They are based on flour from the soy- 
bean, which approximates the protein value 
of milk or meat, and is much better than 
peas, beans, oats, wheat, or corn. Soya 
fortifies and supplements wheat flour so the 
wheat protein becomes more complete. 

Government scientists found that soya 
flour makes a good base for soup. In fact, 
soya was used in soup for school-lunch 
programs in the United States during the 
days when surplus foods were distributed 
for that purpose. The basic formula of 
that soup is now being used for the Greeks, 
but the flavor has been adapted to suit 
their tastes. 

There are several types of soup powder 
The one in largest 
supply contains 50 percent pea flour, 25 


containing soya flour. 


percent soya flour or soya grits, 10 percent 
skim milk, and 15 percent of spices, flavor- 
ing, and yeast. Large purchases of this 
type of soup, fortified with high vitamin 
B complex yeast, have been made for ship- 
ment to Greece. 

Two ounces of these soups—an average 
serving or a bowlful—gives 20 percent of 
the daily protein requirement. Experi- 
ments show that the soup is a complete 
protein food—trich in vitamins—especially 
the soya soup that contains yeast powder. 
These dry soup powders cost the U. §&. 
Government from 15 to 18 cents a pound. 

Besides soup mixes, other high protein 
One 
is a cereal concentrate or porridge, which 
is especially popular in Russia. As in the 
case of soup powder, only water is needed 
for its preparation. 

The porridge contains 56 percent rolled 
oats or wheat, 20 percent soya grits or 
flakes, 14 percent skim milk powder, 8 


types of foods have been developed. 


percent sugar, and 2 percent salt. It is 
mixed for quick cooking and for emer- 


gency feeding on a large scale. 


Another high protein food is a stew mix 
containing 15 or 20 ingredients and tasting 
like a meat and vegetable stew. In it are 
chick peas, green and yellow peas, navy 
beans, carrots, noodles, potatoes, mixed 
Unlike 
the soups which can be prepared by mixing 
with water and bringing to a boil, the stew 
mix must be soaked and cooked for 30 


minutes. 


greens, barley, and soybean grits. 


A high protein spaghetti made with 
soya flour is also being prepared for ship- 
ment to Greece. It contains 83 percent 
durum wheat flour, 15 percent soya flour, 
and 2 percent egg solids. 

Ground pilchard, packed in 6-pound 
cans and shipped in wooden boxes, 6 or 8 
boxes in a case, is another high protein 
food destined for Greeks and especially 
requested by them. Prepared and packed 
on the West Coast of the United Srates, 
this fish must travel 10,000 miles to feed 
the starving Greeks. 

The Food Distribution Administration 
also contracted for over 750,000 pounds of 
canned squid during 1943. The Greeks 
like and are accustomed to squid, a high 
protein food, and a shipment will be for- 
warded as soon as necessary arrangements 
can be made. 
is now being given to production of from 
9 to 13}, million pounds of this product in 
1944. 


Food stock roundup 


In addition, consideration 


Rounding up foodstuffs for shipment is 
the job of the Food Distribution Admin- 
istration. For instance, if dry beans, peas, 
dry soup, condensed milk, evaporated 
milk, and rice are requested for shipment 
to Greece, the Food Distribution Adminis- 


oe 


o> 





A Greek child showing clearly the men- 
tal and physical eHects of long starvation. 
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Greek refugees receive hot food from 
relief agencies at a station platform. 


tration will determine the location of the 
commodities and may request the follow- 
ing shipments: 

Thirteen cars dry beans, weighing 
1,040,000 pounds, from Detroit, Mich.; 12 
cars dry peas, weighing 999,400 pounds, 
from St. Paul, Minn.; 23 cars chick peas, 
weighing 2,150,970 pounds, from Brook- 
lyn, N. Y.; 20 cars dry soup, weighing 
1,344,000 pounds, from Chicago, IIl.; 3 
cars sweetened condensed milk, weighing 
178,000 pounds, from Cleveland, Ohio; 4 
cars sweetened condensed milk, weighing 
270,000 pounds, from Cleveland, Ohio.; 
7 cars evaporated milk, weighing 448,000 
pounds, from Buffalo, N. Y.; 7 cars rice, 
weighing 560,000 pounds, from Memphis, 
Tenn. 

Export permits are issued in the United 
States, and clearance is given in London 
and Canada. Foods such as dry soup are 
packaged by manufacturers in specially 
designed Victory containers, with direc- 
tions for mixing given in a dozen lan- 
guages. 

The Swedish-Swiss Commission has a 
Committee of Action in Greece composed 
of 30 members—half Swedish and half 
Swiss. This committee is in complete 
charge of the reception of food shipments, 
and determines the orders of foods from 
the United States and Canada. 
quests are transmitted through the Swedish 
Foreign Office in Stockholm, to the 
American and British Legations there and 


Its re- 
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This lad, a victim of “hunger swellings,” 
roams the streets in a savage hunt for food. 


through them to London and Washington. 

The orders are then considered in Wash- 
ington by an inter-agency committee 
which meets about once a month to decide 
all questions pertaining to Greek relief. 
The British, Canadian, and United States 
governments are all represented on this 
committee. After an agreement has been 
reached here and approved in London, the 
British and American Legations in Stock- 
holm are informed, and the message is 
transmitted back to Greece through the 
Swedish Foreign Office. 


The financing of the project has been 
managed as follows: The ships were 
chartered in the name of the Swedish Red 
Cross, after the Greek Government had 
underwritten the charter on the promise 
that the Greek War Relief Association 
would pay for it. Since January 1, 1943, 
the United States Government, under Lend 
Lease arrangements, has taken over the 
greater part of the shipping expenses, ex- 
cept for a part which GWRA still pays. 
Funds for this are raised through volun- 
tary contributions to GWRA by Amer- 
icans who are interested in helping Greece. 
In addition to covering the costs of hiring 
the ships, lend-lease funds finance the ship- 
ment of foods described above. The 
Canadian Government, through the Cana- 
dian Wheat Board, donates about 15,000 
tons of wheat per month, while the 
American and Canadian Red Cross pay for 
and procure medical supplies. 


The Greek War Relief Association pays 
for most of the equipment (including cars, 
motorcycles, and trucks and petrol to 
run them) for distribution of goods in 
Greece. Also some of the essential office 
supplies and the various requests for com- 
modities that do not come under lend- 
The Greek War Relief 
Fund of Canada participates in this pro- 
gram, too. 


lease Operations. 


Future Plans 


At the meeting of the Greek War Relief 
Association on September 21, 1943, to 
consider an expanded program for reha- 
bilitation needs, National President Spyros 
P. Skouras emphasized that while the 
death rate has been reduced by the food 
from the mercy ships, the Greek people 
For the 
most part, they are human skeletons, 
suffering the dire effects of 3 years of 
malnutrition, malaria, tuberculosis, and 
other diseases. It will take 10 to 15 years 
to repair the ravages of starvation among 


are really more dead than alive. 


the living, especially among the children 
and youth. 

The entire economy must be recon- 
structed. Feeding, housing, medicines, 
and hospitals must be provided. Burned 
villages must be rebuilt, and refugees 
returned home. Care for orphans and 
disabled people must be provided. Edv- 
cation and other public welfare projects 
must be reestablished. 

Plans for liberated Greece were formu- 
lated at recent sessions of the United Na- 
tions Relief and Rehabilitation Adminis- 
tration meeting from Nov. 10 to Dec. 1, 
1943, in Atlantic City, N. J., U. S. A. 
But the task is so tremendous that neither 
the Government nor private agencies can 
handle it alone. The rehabilitation of 
Greece, and other liberated countries, is an 
undertaking that will require help from 
all quarters. And the American people 
are ready to do their part. 

Nine ships now sail the seas, immune 
against bombs and bullets, bearing life- 
giving food to Greece. But they are just 
the forerunner of the relief and rehabilita 
tion that must come when war ends. 
When the war ends a whole fleet of mercy 
vessels must set sail from ports all over 
the world, with lights on, flags in ful 
view, Carrying cargoes of food, clothing, 
and medicine for the bleeding victims of 


Naziism. 
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THE “BACK-OF-THE-YARDS" 
section in Chicago’s South Side gets its 
name from the slaughterhouses and stock- 
yards that dominate that odorous district. 
' There was a time when more than the 
atmosphere was unsavory. The section 
was notorious as a breeding place for 
juvenile delinquency and crime. 

Social workers tried to solve the prob- 
lem. They established recreational proj- 
ects, but without much success. And it 
was not until the Back-of-the-Yards Neigh- 
borhood Council began its supervised 
child-feeding program, that the problem 
began to clear. 

From 1939, when the Council sponsored 
the first Community School Lunch pro- 
gram with the aid of free commodities 
from the Federal Surplus Commodities 
Corporation (now Food Distribution Ad- 
ministration), the child-feeding program 
has grown until now nearly 7,000 children 
are served at least one daily meal. 

Recently, when the distribution of 
surplus food products was discontinued 
under Congressional direction, dark days 
loomed ahead. Thousands of boys and 
girls in the Back-of-the-Yards neighbor- 
hood wrote letters to Congressmen and 
Senators asking that the school-lunch 
program be continued—letters like these: 

‘Today I have heard about the milk that 
was being sold at the school will not be 
sold any longer. Now I want to tell you 
that ever since from the time I drank the 
milk it gave me energy and aided in my 
class work and for my muscles also. 
Please make this favor for my benefit. Let 
us continue milk.—Salome Atlas.”’ 

“IT think the penny milk is a fine thing 
and wish to succeed in receiving it. 
Some day I'll repay you by using my 
strength and health for the good of my 
country.—Rose Gramczak.”’ 

Although it was too late for House 
action, the United States Senators rein- 
stated funds for a Nation-wide Community 
School Lunch program. In addition, the 
Illinois State Legislature appropriated 
$1,500,000 to provide supplementary funds 
for the operation of Community School 
Lunches in the State. As a result, thou- 
sands of children in Illinois, and millions 
throughout the United States, are enjoy- 
ing a daily lunch or glass of milk. 

This year the School Lunch and Feeding 
program of the Back-of-the-Yards Neigh- 
borhood Council is speeding ahead through 
opportunities provided by the reimburse- 
ment features of the new Community 
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Twelve o'clock scholars 


School Lunch program of the FDA. By 
careful and judicious buying, the Council, 
as sponsor for all the programs, is able to 
buy high quality foods in large variety at 
such reasonable prices, that the lunches 
provided for the children are remarkably 
complete and appetizing. 

A total of 50 million dollars was appro- 
priated by Congress for School Lunch pro- 
grams in 1943 and 1944. 

According to preliminary reports an 
average of 4,233,000 children participated 
in the Federal school lunch program in 
December. Of these 542,000 were served 
free meals, and 178,000 were served at less 
than the prevailing charge. The total 
cost to the Food Distribution Administra- 
tion was $4,474,000. 

Under the Food Distribution Adminis- 
tration’s program, school lunches must 
Measure up to nutritional standards, in 
order to be eligible for Federal funds. As 
a result, the programs are serving to 
educate parents as well as children. Here's 
what the principal of a school in Cumber- 
land Furnace, Tenn., says: 

“We feel that our School Lunch program 
is of paramount importance to our school 
children, especially to those underprivi- 
leged youngsters whose parents know 
nothing of the nutritive values of foods. 
Through nutrition study courses for the 
past 6 weeks, we have striven to teach our 
children just what foods they should have 
daily for proper health and growth. In 
many instances this information has been 
carried over to the homes, and has made 
parents more nutritionally minded.”’ 

The Food Distribution Administration’s 
School Lunch program, with its Type A and 
Type B lunches, is designed on principles 
of sound nutrition. The flexibility of the 
menus and the simplicity of preparing and 
serving them are practical methods of 
teaching nutrition. The Menu-Planning 
Guide for School Lunches, NFC-10, writ- 
ten for the sponsors of these programs, is 
being widely used as a primer on nutrition 
through low cost meals. 

Today, emphasis in School Lunch pro- 
gtams is on nutrition, rather than on the 
disposal of surplus foods. But the elas- 
ticity of the menus allows for the use of 
foods that are in abundance locally. 

Take Coon Rapids, Iowa, as an example. 


Located in the corn, hog, and chicken 
country, it used to hold an annual Rooster 
Day. About the middle of June, after the 
hatching season, poultry and egg buyers 
who wanted to insure a supply of infertile 
eggs, would offer premium prices for roost- 
ers in order to get the male birds culled out. 

Last June, however, Roswell Garst, a 
seed corn farmer, persuaded merchants and 
poultrymen to stage a new kind of Roost- 
er Day. Instead of buying roosters, 
poultry and egg buyers bought big ‘‘ads"’ 
in local papers, urging poultrymen and 
farmers of the surrounding countryside to 
donate roosters for use in the community 
school-lunch project. They readily do- 
nated the birds because they were provid- 
ing food for their own youngsters. 

A local poultry house did the slaughter- 
ing, cooling, and cleaning without charge. 
Then a local woman's club cooked and 
canned 800 quarts of chicken, enough for 
chicken lunches in Coon Rapids schools 
twice a week. 

Nutrition education and the using of 
local surpluses are but two of the good 
results of school-lunch programs. The 
total benefits are immeasurable. 

Back-of-the-Yards in Chicago or in Coon 
Rapids, Iowa, thousands of young Amer- 
icans are growing straight and strong 
through the help of proper meals. ** Free- 
dom from want”’ is more than a slogan of 
war. It’s the foundation for a healthy, 


responsible citizenship. 








We Salute the Home Front 


(Concluded from p. 4) 





Red and blue plastic ration tokens worth 
one point each make their debut Feb. 27. 


Victory Gardens covered Minneapolis 
with glory this year, too. The 19,894 
gardens produced 1,110 carloads of food. 

This paragraph from the chairman's 
report expresses the feeling of many Con- 
sumers’ Interest committees: ‘In all our 
years of public work we have never found 
any relationships as worth while.” 

In MICHIGAN the Highland Park Com- 
mittee on Living Costs and Consumers’ 
Protection was appointed by the mayor 
shortly after war was declared. Gener- 
ally known as** The Mayor's Committee,” 
it is composed of representatives of social 
and civic organizations. Its chairman is 
Mrs. C. R. Mueller. Mrs. Mueller also 
serves on the County and State Consumer 
Interests Committees and is community 
service member of the War Price and 
Rationing Board. In 1943 the committee 
conducted courses on wartime consumer 
problems, nutrition, and household re- 
pairs. A public meeting for consumers 
was planned jointly with the Ration 
Board’s Price Panel. 

In Wayne County OPA asked Consum- 
ers’ Interest Committee, headed by Mary 
West Jorgensen, to help with the ration- 
ing program. The committee discovered 
that in some foreign neighborhoods the 
mothers were losing their coupons with- 
out receiving equivalent value. Commit- 
tee members took an interpreter and ex- 
plained rationing in their own language. 

The Board of Education gave the use of 
the schools for meetings on rationing. 
Speakers explained the points and ration- 
ing to parents in more than 300 schools. 
Where possible, the upper grade children 
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were brought in to hear the explanation 
as so many of them are the family shoppers 
and the school is training them to use 
points. 

In NEW YORK CITY consumer centers, 
and consumer information centers are the 
outlets for the Consumer Services Division, 
directed by Mrs. Aubyn N. Wentworth. 
Here women who come to market can get 
information on ceiling prices, food values 
and other practical marketing problems. 
Volunteers on duty will help them with 
OPA forms and explain regulations. 

New York consumers for many years 
have been listening to the ** Best Buys of 
Today”’ broadcast by the Department of 
Markets, under the direction of Mrs. 
Frances Foley Gannon. 

As in many other cities throughout the 
country the American Women’s Volunteer 
Services of New York has given courses 
in consumer education leadership to equip 
qualified women with much needed in- 
formation on consumer problems in order 
that they may become group leaders. 
They have established rationing informa- 
tion desks at each of their unit headquarters 
in Greater New York and have been par- 
ticularly helpful to the foreign-born 
groups. In many places in the State, a 
consumers’ service bureau is rendering a 
real help to Army and Navy wives on 
problems of housing, marketing and 
general shopping information. 

The New York settlement houses have 
done much to improve the buying knowl- 
edge of the low-income consumers. In 
addition their 
their action programs have been notable. 

Henry Street started the first Swap Shop. 


to educational services, 


Bronx House has a cooperative buy- 
ing club. 

Greenwich House has a Consumer Infor- 
mation Center staffed by Home Economic 
volunteers. 

New York City’s Consumer council is 
jointly sponsored by settlements, trade 
unions, women’s groups, and neighbor- 
hood councils. 





LETTER TO A RATIONING BOARD 
REGARDING BOOK I! 


*‘Dear Sir: To Whom it may concern I am writing about 
my Ration Book No. 2, the boy up stairs runs to the store 
for me after school, and I gave him my book and he changed 
his pants to work after school and the man down stairs took 
the pants that had my book was in we caught him with the 
pants on but he says he hasn't seen the book and they was 
in the pants he said at first he would look for the book and 
now him and his mother gets smart every time I ask for 
the book he had the pants on and he must have seen the 
book. 

Oblige.”’ 


Health Begins at Home 
(Concluded from p. 9) 


Each session included a talk by a repre. 
sentative of the local health department on 
available services, discussion of daily 
routine in the sickroom, study of diets 
for the sick, demonstration of simple 
home care methods, display of no-cost and 
low-cost improvised equipment, discussion 
of prenatal and postnatal care of mothers, 
home delivery of babies, care of a new. 
born infant, discussion on contents of q 
home medicine cabinet, and a concluding 
summary of important points. 

A doctor or nurse from the local Public 
Health Department attended each schoo] 
and cooperated in every way with the 
supervisors. To them the course repre. 
sented a fine way of saving doctors’ and 
nurses’ time and enabling them to spread 
their services among more families. Miss 
Gertrude Drinker, FSA Regional Chief of 
Home Management at Raleigh, N. C.,, 
originated the idea of the refresher courses 
and directed the schools. Mrs. Cornelia 
Roys, supervising nurse for the Mi¢- 
Western Agricultural Workers Health As- 
sociation, did most of the teaching. 


Red Cross 


For many years the American Red Cross 
has been promoting home nursing instruc- 
tion for members of families and has pro- 
vided teachers for classes in rural and 
urban areas in every State in the Union 

Anyone may join a Red Cross home 
nursing course, or start the ball rolling 
to get one organized in the community. 
The nearest chapter of the Red Cross will 
approve an instructor, locate a place to 
hold classes, and order textbooks and 
supplies. The courses are free, too. 

Every family needs a copy of the Red 
Cross home nursing textbook called ** Red 
Cross Home Nursing.’ It costs only & 
cents and can be obtained from any Red 
Cross chapter, most book stores, or by 
writing to the Red Cross, 
Washington, D. C. 

Although this book contains several 
chapters on preparation for home delivery 
of babies, care of the mother, and har 
dling of newborn infants, a special book- 
let with more details, called ** Emergency 
Care for the Birth of a Baby,’’ may also kk 
obtained from the Red Cross. 

Still another publication that should be 
in every home is ‘‘Until the Doctor 
Comes,”’ by the U.S. Public Health Service, 
Washington, D. C., costing only 10 cents 


American 
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December 25 through january 21 


“Know the Top Ceiling Prices” is the 
slogan for consumers during February and 
March. Ask your War Price and Ration- 
ing Board for a copy of the dollar-and- 
cents ceiling price lists now available. 
Also ask for information on how to report 
violations. Public libraries, community 
centers, and women’s organizations are 
participating vigorously in the campaign 
to help enforce ceiling prices. 


Children’s Clothing and low-cost clothing 
have become scarce in stores, while some 
luxury items with high ceiling prices are 
till on sale. Both OPA and WPB are 
taking action to insure adequate production 
of essential civilian goods. WPB has 
iaken steps to increase supplies of infants’ 
and children’s clothing which should arrive 
on retail counters during February and 
March. Further, Chester Bowles, OPA 
Administrator, says that ‘‘as time goes on 
we are hopeful that an increased percent- 
age of it will carry easy-to-recognize 
dollar-and-cents prices marked on each 
article.” 


More Food for School Lunches will be 
assured by the new OPA rationing plan 
basing allotments on the number of persons 
served during the months of January and 
February 1944, instead of on the amount of 
food used in December 1942. The new 
allotments are sufficient to provide the 
A and B lunches which FDA encourages 
for the school children’s noon meal. You 
can help in this program by urging school 
representatives to go to their ration boards 
as soon as possible to get their allotments. 
When they go to the ration board, they 
should know the number of children to 
whom the school expects to serve meals 
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during the months of January and February. 
The schools under contract with FDA should 
state the type of meals they plan to serve. 
Those schools that are not under contract 
with FDA should be prepared to give 
detailed information on the kind of meals 
to be served and the amount of food 


needed. 


Colored Margarine may now be used by 
public schools in their school lunches with- 
out paying the $600 Federal tax, according 
to a new ruling by the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue. White margerine may be col- 
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ored, honey or peanut butter or other 
spread may be added to change the flavor 
er color, and it may be used without dis- 
playing a sign to that effect. However, 
if there are State laws affecting the use of 
margarine in public eating places, the 
public school lunchrooms must conform. 
The forgiveness of the Federal tax applies 
only to publicly operated lunchrooms, and 
not to those operated by concessionaires. 


Many More Potatoes will be coming to 
market during the first 6 months of 1944 
than came in 1943. There won't be a 
potato famine this year. Eaten daily, 
potatoes can provide as much as 25 per- 
cent of an average person's vitamin C 
needs, together with B vitamins, iron and 
other minerals, a good quality of protein, 
and starch as a fuel food. Boil potatoes in 
their jackets to preserve vitamin C. Bake 
them, and urge your family to eat skin 
and all. 


Count on Cabbage as a Victory Food 
Selection the latter part of February or 
early March. There will be lots of it 
coming to market for some time now. 


Jams, Jellies, Marmalade, and fruit but- 
ter produced from fruits harvested last 
summer and fall are now reaching the 
civilian market in greater quantities. By 
next June, the end of the current pack year, 
civilians will have consumed 416 million 
pounds of these fruit spreads, the estimates 
show. A\ll citrus marmalades containing 
citrus fruits only are point free. 


There’s not Enough Niacin to go ‘round, 
so the effective date of the enrichment of 
bakery products other than white bread 
has been postponed until May 1, 1944. 
By that date, niacin supplies are expected 
to be adequate so that enrichment of white 
flour in all yeast-raised products (except 
biscuits and crackers) and all doughnuts 
can be made. 


Rubber Heels sold to consumers who 
want to do the job of attaching them in- 
stead of taking them to the shoe-repair 
shop, now have a ceiling price of 10 and 
15 cents a pair. 


You Won’t Get Hooked if you buy 
hooked rugs. Dollar-and-cents ceiling 
prices have been determined for them, and 
prices must be attached to the rugs. 


Be Sure Your Correct Address is written 
plainly on the cover of your ration book. 
Hundreds of lost ration books dropped in 
the mails by the finders are being sent to 
the dead letter office every month, because 
owners failed to fill in their addresses on 
the covers. Anyone who finds a book 
need only drop it in the mail (if the name 
and address are written on the cover) and 
it will be sent to the owner, who will be 
required to pay the postage. 


CONSUMER CALENDAR 


Processed Foods.—Green stamps G, H, 
J in Book 4, good through February 20. 
K, L, M valid from February 1 through 
March 20. Blue stamps A8, B8, C8, D8, 
E8 in Book 4 valid on February 27 for 
10 points. Blue tokens, valued at one 
point each, will be used to make change, 
for these, as well as for green stamps, 
until they run out on March 20. 


Meats and Fats.—Brown stamps V, W, 
in Book 3 good through February 26. 
Brown stamp X valid February 6, expires 
February 26; Y valid February 13, and Z 
valid February 20, both expire March 20. 
Red stamps A8, B8, C8 in Book 4 valid 
on February 27 for 10 points each. Red 
tokens, worth 1 point, will be used to make 
change for these, as well as for Brown 
stamps, until they run out on March 20. 


Sugar.—Stamp 30 in Book 4 good for 5 
pounds through March 31. 


Shoes.—Stamp 18 in Book 1, and Air- 
plane stamp No. 1 in Book 3, each good 
indefinitely for one pair of shoes. 


Fuel Oil.—East and Far West: period 2 
coupons expire February 7; period 3 valid 
all month; period 4 become valid February 
8. Midwest: period 2 coupons expire 
February 7; period 3 valid all month; 
period 4 and 5 become valid February 8. 
South: period 3 coupons expire February 
21; period 4 and 5 valid all month. 


Stoves.—Apply at your local ration 
board for purchase certificates. 


Gasoline—A-8 gasoline coupons (3 
gallons) good in 17 Eastern States and 
District of Columbia through February 8. 
A-9 coupons (3 gallons) become valid on 
February 9. Outside that area, A-10 


coupons are valid (3 gallons) all month. 
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Swap it or fix it 

The Swap Shop started by Karin Peterfy 
of the Henry Street Settlement in New 
York City is now a large bargain basement 
department store—at least it looks like 
one. It’s such a success, that a whole 
chain of swap shops are springing up. 

The New Year saw the opening of a new 
service for those who want to save shoes 
and shoe leather. It’s called a Self Shoe- 
Repair Shop. Anyone can come there, 
instructions, find leather, 
nails, and cobbler tools to resole and heel 
his shoes. For details, write to Henry 
Street Settlement, 265 Henry St., New 
York City. 


receive and 


Spotlight on food waste 


Do you ever consider the drama in food 
waste and wonder how to impress it upon 
others? Carrie Pimm Cook of Chicago, 
Ill., read a statement in the October CON- 
SUMERS’ GUIDE that gave her an idea 
for a dialogue. The statement was: ** We 
wasted enough food last year to feed 33 
million people for 6 weeks.’’ So she 
wrote a playlet, and called it *‘We Save 
for Uncle Sam."” It has been presented 
before many audiences already, and has 
resulted, we are sure, in saving hundreds 
of pounds of food. Acting time is only 
10 minutes; it is suitable for use before all 
groups. 


Mildred Mahoney of Warsaw, Ind., had 


a similar idea, and spun it out into a 
delightful skit called “‘Jimmie and the 
Victory Fairy.”’ 
tion by children in grades 3 and 4. 

Another dramatized story of food con- 
servation, written by Catherine Beau- 
champ of the Food Distribution Adminis- 
tration, is called: ‘‘Let’s Play Soldier.”’ 
It is briefer than the other two and is 
excellent for those occasions when you 
are allowed only a few minutes to put the 
message Over. 

If your club or school can use these 
playlets write for a mimeographed copy 
of any or all of them, to Marketing Re- 
ports Division, Food Distribution Admin- 
istration, Washington 25, D. C. 


Polly put the kettle on 

And we'll all have tea. 
nearly up to normal again. 
‘average about 140 cups of tea a year. If 
shipments come through as expected, you 
can count on 136 cups per person in 1944. 
That’s a mere drop in the bucket, how- 
ever, to British tea-drinkers, who average 
2,400 cups a year. 


It’s suitable for presenta- 


Supplies are 
Usually, we 


Before the war, the United States im- 
ported tea from India, Ceylon, Java, 
Sumatra, China, and Japan. Normal im- 
ports ran between 95 and 100 million 
pounds a year. In 1944, we will receive 
76 million pounds, and the tea will come 
only from India and Ceylon. 


The United Nations all share in thei 
available supply of tea. It’s allocatediil 
among them by the Combined Food Board} 
on the basis of normal usage and shippin: ” 
facilities. The War Food Administratiog: 
buys and imports the entire U. S. supply: 
of tea and distributes it fairly among] 
members of the tea trade in this country, 
They, in turn, distribute it to retailers. 


Round-up on spice 'n everythings 
nice 

There’s more real cinnamon on the mars 
ket today than before the war. Then you 
bought powdered cassia bark from Chin 
and Java; now real cinnamon from Ceylo, 
is getting Total stocks of 
cinnamon in the country are about one- 
third of the pre-war supply. An imita 
tion cinnamon powder, synthetically 
flavored, is helping to stretch the supply. 

Since September, cloves have come in 
from Zanzibar and Madagascar and now 
are near 90 percent of the usual supply. 
Ginger will be about as plentiful in "44 as 
in 43. Allspice from Jamaica will be 
close to normal in supply. 

Imports of black and white pepper from 
the Dutch East Indies have been cut off 
for. almost 2 years. The large reserve we 
had on hand at the outbreak of war is 
bets distributed under Government rege 
lation to assure a supply for the duration, 
That’s why there’s less than half as much 
pepper on the market now as before tht 


through. 


war. 

Note on spice keeping: Transfer spice 
from wartime cardboard boxes to tight 
cans or small glass, screw-top jars; air, heafy 
and light impair the flavor. 
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LISTEN TO CONSUMER TIME 


Every Saturday—Coast to Coast 

over N. B. C. 12:15 p.m. EWT 
11:15 a.m. CWT 
10:15 a.m. MWT 
9:15 a. m. PWT 


Dramatizations, interviews, questions and 
answers on consumer problems. Tune in. 
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